LISBON  AND   OPORTO
grey olive-yards, green orange-groves and greener vineyards.
In fifty years Lisbon had not changed. The processions which
shocked and fascinated the eighteenth-century " Osberts " were
still the order of the day.
But a sharp and bitterly cold wind was blowing from the East.
Napoleon had come to power and rumours began to circulate in
Lisbon of the massing of great French armies, of the seizure of
Portuguese ships in French ports, of invasion and of an Anglo-
Russian landing. Pitt returned to power in circumstances which
were to be recalled by the fall of the France of Reynaud and
Petain in the summer of 1940. The storm over Lisbon'burst with
the arrival of the French ultimatum in 1807 and, on October 17
of that year, Junot received orders to march on Portugal within
twenty-four hours. On February i, 1808, the House of Braganza
was declared by France to have ceased to reign and a French flag
fluttered over the castle. Rumour had become fact. Pitt struck.
An English fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Cotton blockaded the
Tagus. Oporto rose and its lead was followed by the people of
Viseu, Lamego, Aveiro and Coimbra. Arthur Wellesley arrived.
A national army of 5,000 regulars and 2,000 militia was put into the
field from Oporto, and while the Portuguese royal family and their
court were sailing in flight to Brazil, Coimbra undergraduates left
their desks, set aside their books and began to make gunpowder
and bullets instead. Once again Lisbon and the south were
receiving inspiration from Oporto and the north, and in May, 1811,
the third and last French campaign in Portugal was brought to an
end.
Still Lisbon did not change. Early nineteenth-century observers
wrote of abounding superstition, of monasteries, of languishing
agriculture and flourishing banditry, frequent assassinations, dark
streets and nightly acts of violence. The King was away and
the people felt they had been abandoned. Food was bad and
scarce and accommodation even for the rich had deteriorated.
Roads were tracks and the inns primitive and verminous. A
by-law passed in 1835 prohibited the breaking-in of horses and
the Tailing of pigs in the streets, but the stray dogs were as numerous
as they had been a hundred years previously. Beggars still swarmed
the streets and art, science and literature went the way of agri-
culture, the army, the navy and the coastal defences. The trouble
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